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From the New York American. “Thou art weary, and worn; thy locks are white ; 
“ Long years have dimmed thine eyes, 
ywEMORIES OF EARTH AND A VISION “Come, walk erect in thy youth again, 

OF HEAVEN. ‘In the fields of Paradise. 


Ay old man stands in the hallowed ground, “In yon broad fields, with brightness clothed, 
Where in stillness the dead are sleeping, “ Where the winds are softly blowing 

Beneath the shade of the time-worn church, “O’er unfading flowers—on still, green shores, 
O’er whose walls the ivy is creeping. ‘Where rivers of Peace are flowing. 


Motionless there he leans on his staff, “ Rest, there, shall be thine—unceasing rest 
And Memory’s chain entwines him ; “ From the toil and fever of life ; 

In the West sinks the sun—the night-shades fall, “The arms of love shall encircle thee, 
But the spell breaks not that binds him. “Thou shalt hear not the voice of strife 





It has held him long, and his soul has walked “Then come with us, Husband, Father, come, 
Through the echoing halls of the Past, “ Friend of our youth, with us come ; 

It is treading them now—he sees not the gloom “ Once lov'd on earth—God’s messengers now 
That the shadows around him cast. “ Thy spirit to bear to its home. 


Aboy again in his childhood’s home, “Fear not the brief pang, as gently we loose 
At his mother’s feet he is playing ; “ Thy wearisome burden of clay, 

In his manhood’s flush, with his cherished bride, “Fear not the dark vale through which we must lead, 
Through the grove, once more, he is straying. “ The cross on our brows lights the way. 





Friends are around him, the promise of hope “And hark! the redeemed are bending in songs 
Before him is brightly glowing, “ And anthems of joy to receive thee ; 

O’er all his path the sunlight once more “Take back to thy bosom, O Earth, again, 
Its mantle of joy is throwing. “ The dust, which this Spirit gives thee.” 


* * * * * * * . + * * * * * 


Now risen, the moon o’er that hallowed ground Still shineth the moon o’er that hallowed ground, 
Moves high in its star-paved way, Where, with face upturned to the skies, 

And tablet, and mound, and ruined arch, No more to awake from his last bright dream, 
Are bathed with its silver ray. In silence that old man lies. 





That old man feels its soft kiss on his cheek, New York, September, 1841. 
Lo! his glad dream has pass’d and gone, 

Again the old church, and his kindred’s tombs, 
And life’s burden, are with him alone. A BEAUTIFUL HYMN. 


He raises his eyes—O holy sight ! When morning pours its golden rays 
There seems around him to stand, O’er hill and vale, o’er earth and sea, 


Arrayed in long robes of stainless white, My heart unbidden swells in praise, 
Bright forms from the Spirit-Land. Father of light and life, to Thee! 








Each brow is marked with a cross of light, When night from Heaven steals darkly down, 
And bound with a radiant zone ; And throws its robe o'er lawn and lea, 

He knows them all—those spirits pure My saddened spirit seeks thy throne, 
Of the loved, the cherished, and gone. And bows in worship still to Thee. 


With noiseless step they flit to his side, If tempests sweep the angry sky, 
‘oumay And gently they touch his hand ; Or sunbeams smile on flower and tree; 
In voices sweet they call him to come If joy or sorrow brim the eye-—- 
With them to the Better Land. Father in Heaven, I turn to Thee. 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 





From the Hartford Pearl. 
THE DOALE, AND THE MOTHER. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The winter of 1777, which so much dis- 
tressed our army, was distinguished as is 
well known by a more than ordinary series 
of calamities. Such was its intense coldness, 
that it has ever gone by the name of “ the 
hard winter,” and is still called so by all 
those who took any part in our revolutionary 
campaign. Sir William Howe was succeed-|| 
ing in al] his enterprises throughout Penn- 

ylvania, and, by a succession of victories, had}! 
aren a disheartening feeling throughout the 
American Army, which, in proportion as its 
enemies succeeded, lost that energy for which}, 
they were so much distinguished, and which 
was about to win for them the glorious title 
of their country’s preservers. After aban-|, 
doning Germantown, Sir William concen-|) 
trated his forces at Philadelphia, and stationed} 
his troops on both sides of the Delaware, to} 
prevent the inhabitants adjacent going thither 
for provisions, and to destroy foraging parties 
sent out by our army. 

Valley Forge, distant about twenty-five|| 
miles from Philadelphia, had been fixed upon 
by Washington for the winter quarters of the 
Americans, where they experienced hard- 
ships unparallelled in the annals of war. 
Their way might have been traced thither, 
history tells us, by the track of blood from 
their feet, which they left in marching with- 
out shoes or stoekings over the frozen ground 
between Whitemarsh and Valley Forge. 
All the circumstances of this distressing 
campaign are too deeply graven on the 
heart of every freeman to need relating 
here. 

At this time the situation of the inhabitants 
of Philadelphia, who could not follow Wash- 
ington, was heart-rending in the extreme.— 
Subject as they were to the daily, nay, hourly 
abuse of the British, insult upon insult heaped 
upon them, not only by the soldiers, but by 
the officers, themselves ; and, forced to obey 
the tyrant of an hour, they could do nothing 
to redress themselves, but were obliged to 
submit, laying up their wrath for a future 
day of retribution, which, happily, was not 
far off. To obtain even the necessaries of 
life, they were obliged to go to Bristol, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia, and they had not only to go that dis- 
tance, but even such a privilege was denied 
them unless a pass was procured from Sir 
William, for British sentinels had been placed 
at small intervals along the road, rendering it 


Bristol without one. The British | lived jy 
| most sumptuous manner, spending the sir de 
‘in feasting and rioting, trusting in a “tee, 
security, while the wrath of an insulted 
tion was gathering black and mighty ob 
‘them, ere long to burst ina storin of yo, 
'geance on their devoted heads, s Shaking the 
‘country to its very centre, and scatteriny i, 
‘myrmydons of proud and tyrannical Finn 
from the land of the free. While they wer 
‘indulging i in the midst of luxury, Was); 
ton, at Valley Forge, borne down by fatig 
and hunger, nay, almost by famine, w as | 
ting the means which ended in drivin, g the 
‘from our shores, and raising the “ star Spi 
gled banner” of Jiberty over a free and |. 
| py people. 
| A poor woman, by the name of Cop oely 
with a family of small children, was sutiiri;; 
‘more in the heart of British plenty, than i 
disheartened husband was with the Amer. 
‘cans at Valley Forge. By the w ere 
‘ranny of the soldiers, she had been lef 
most without nourishment for her little op 
and she repeatedly applied to the officers ; 
|a pass, but they either disregarded her ey 
‘treaties, or, having more weighty matters 0 
their hands, neglected to furnish her wit! 
After inany fruitless solicitations, she res) ve 
\to apply to Sir William himself. Upon hear 
ing her story he pear ber a pass, bi 
promises were all she received from tie 
‘haughty leader, and at last, stung by thes 
| repeated disappointments, and urged forward 
‘and emboldened by the cries of her children, 
she resolved to set forth without the neces 
sary safe-guard, and endeavor to reach the 
* Mills” by a circuitous route. 

After giving her little ones to the care of 
a friend as needy as herself, she commenced 
this arduous undertaking, alone and without 
a pass, without a friend on the route, without 
a chance of finding any refreshment during 
the whole of the journey. As she toiled 
the tedious way, sometimes a sense of her 
loneliness, and the long route she had under. 
taken, would come overpowering upon her, 
and she would be almost induced to abandon 
the project and to return to her unhappy 
home ; but with the thoughts of home cane 
the images of her children, while she seemed 
to hear their bitter cries, and then, new 
nerved, she would again press on, resolved 
surmount every obstacle, or perish in the a: 
tempt. She kept the regular road till nea 
where a sentinel was placed, and then lear 
ing the beaten path, she plunged into the 
trackless forest to avoid them, and then tur 
ing into the main road ; thus she contrived 
pass many of them unquestioned and in sa‘ 
ty. This she continued to do through rs 
day, but owing to her serpentine route, 5° 








next to impossible to “reach the “ Mills” atl 


made but little progress towards the Mus 
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» Mills 


not only her courage but her strength began 


' looked for some tree to ascend, thinking it 


' Jimbs refused to aid her. 


' and ina horizontal direction, which seemed | 


‘in the middle of cold winter had left her 
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SSSs—_—" 
When the shades of evening approached, and 
found herself far from any habitation 
where she could have passed the night, torn 
and wounded by the brambles and bushes 
through which she had forced her way, her 
resolution began to fail; but as the thoughts 
of home flashed across her mind, she redoub- 
led her energy to reach some human habita- 
tion, were it nothing more than the enemy’s 
guard house. oe 

* Thus she toiled until night set in, when 


she 


to fail her. ‘The agonizing mother now only 


better to pass the night upon the limbs, than 
upon the frozen ground. She tried to climb 
several, but was so benumbed with the cold, 
and faint with fatigue and hunger, her feeble 
At length she) 
found one, rising but little from the ground, | 
to afford a resting place; by an exertion 
which required all her strength, she suc- 
ceeded in reaching where the limbs so cross- 
ed each other as to give a transient resting 
place to the weary traveller. 

The horrors of that night to her, who thus 





home, and was now alone in the depths of 
the forest, can better be conceived than de-| 
scribed. Afraid to sleep, lest she should 
sleep to wake no more, or should lose her hold | 
oa the limbs and fall to the ground, where | 
she must evidently perish—almost frozen | 
with the intense cold—rubbing her limbs) 
with one hand, and clasping the icy branches | 
with the other, she sat ruminating on the) 
difficulties she had yet to contend with. At) 
times her resolution would seem to leave) 
her, but the chilling winds moaning through 


the leafless trees, would remind her of the! 


voice of her little sufferers at home, whieh 
i 


| was enough to raise the spirits of the faith- 


ful mother, even in this dreadful hour of peril 
and of trial. 
It would be fruitless to narrate the feelings 


ofthe doubly distressed mother through this), 


long and dreary night. With what rapture | 
did she hail the glimmerings of light in the 
eastern horizon! Never was the light of day 
more welcome to the released inmates of a 
dungeon, than was the first ray of the sun on 
that eventful morning, and yet it arose to 
witness new horror and suffering. ‘The he- 
tic mother, supported with the hope of giv- 
ing food once more to her little ones, kept 
her toilsome way. After suffering almost in- 
credible horrors, which she bore with the 
magnanimity far above that of a Spartan mo- 
ther, she at last reached the Mills. She 
could only articulate “Food! food for my 
babes!” and sunk exhausted and almost life- 
-€s3 at the miller’s feet. 





By the kind aid of the miller’s wife, she 
was brought from her exhausted state into 
something like life. Long before she had 
| gained the least strength, did she try to get 
away from her detainers, but they, knowing 
she would never reach home in such a con- 
|dition, would not suffer her to undertake the 
| journey. She staid some days with the kind 
| family, but at last they yielded to her repeated 
| solicitations, and permitted her to set out. 
| After filling the bag with flour for which 
the miller would receive no remuneration, 
she commenced her return. 

Many now remember the six Dowells, or, 
as they were more commonly called, the 
_Doales, who, about the time we are writing, 
|began to be distinguished for their heroic 
bravery. They were a hardy brotherhood, 
‘not one of them less than six feet high, 
“strong of limb and swift of foot.” 
| They lived entirely by plunder, but never 
plundered Americans. Extremely partial to 
them, they did all in their power to harrass 
and weaken the British, and if their secret 
deeds could be brought to light, no doubt 
many a Harvy Birch exploit could be found 
among them. ‘Their achievements were of 
such a nature as could not fail to become the 
‘talk of both armies. Danger seemed never 
to enter their imaginations. Total strangers 
to fear, their only apparent object was to 
plunder from Sir William’s troops; though 
sufficient evidence had been obtained that 
under this cover they secretly did the Ameri- 
cans more good than many of that day were 
willing to believe. But they so managed it 
as to be high in the confidence of the leaders 
of both armies. At one time they would be 
in the heart of Philadelphia, dressed in the 
British costume, and indulging in all the 
luxuries of the place, doubtless with some 
,end in view, which could not be discovered 
iby their demeanor; at another time they 
would be suffering the privations of the 
|American camp, and yielding assistance at 
Valley Forge. 

They did not live together, but were 
scattered over the country, though they evi- 
dently acted in concert, and had some fixed 
plan or method by which they regulated their 
actions, 

| The almost dying Mrs. Copely commenced 
her journey with the additional encumbrance 
\of a bag of flour, and was returning with a 
comparatively light heart to her home.— 
|Home! how did she redouble her speed and 
| strain every nerve, at the thought of the hap- 
py faces she should make at home! Many 
| dangers lay between her and that loved place 
|—she had yet many difficulties to encounter, 
|which would have appalled a stouter heart 
|than hers, but urged on by such motives, she 
‘could not be otherwise than heroic. She had 
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passed in her usual manner the guard at) | 
Frankford, and had hardly regained the high- |, 
way, when a tall, active man, sprang from | 
the bushes into the road before her. She had | 

frequently heard of the Doales, but had never 

seen one of them; but from the similitude of | 
the stranger with ‘the description she had re- | ‘i 
ceived, she did not doubt it was one of them) ] 
who stood before her. Uncertain whether he | 
was a friend or a foe, she stopped short in her | 
way, afraid either to retreat or advance, and || 
standing half bent down with the weight of || 
the pack, her anxious face fixed intently on 


—,2 


py faces she would make at home camo, : 


her. Already, in anticipation, she was seat 
in her home by a crackling fire, watehine, 
baking bread, and looking with deligh; a 
| the smiling faces around her. 
self up to grateful reflections, without thi 
ing of the road, she had nearly arrive, 
Vine street, when the cry of “ Halt” 


upon her ear in tones which banis hed ¢ ey 


pleasing dream from her mind, and made 


started, and, 
, found herself in the custody of a Bri: 


the figure before her, she seemed ready ‘sentinel. 


either to supplicate compassion from the Brit- 
ish officer, or to demand assistance from the 
American. 

Such an attitude struck to the heart of the 
kind Doale, for it was one of them, who in- 
stantly came forward and relieved her appre- 
hensions, by placing a letter in her hand.— || 
One glance showed her the well known hand- || 
writing of her husband, and she kissed it}, 
over and over again, mingling thanks to the 
Doale and thanks to her Maker in a most 
incoherent manner for preserving her hus- || 
—_ After she had finished reading it, he || 
said : 


** Your husband is still well, madam, and |) 


he requested me to say, that he would short- 
ly be with you and his little ones.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the matron as 
he mentioned the young objects of her care, 
and she involuntarily grasped the flour still 
closer, as if she feared the hard-earned booty || 
would be wrested from her. The Doale con- 
tinued : 

“ Money is scarce with both you and your 
husband, nay, I see you look at your burden, 
as if it contained the wealth of the world, 
but it cannot last long. My means are am- 
ple—here,” continued he, offering her a purse 

—‘here’s a little to keep you from want 
these hard times.” She hesitated to receive 
it. “Do not refuse it, madam, the amount is 
small, but this is all I have with me. 
it—I shall never miss it. Give me no thanks, 
but hasten on your way—there is a sentinel || 
but a short distance before you—take the 
road to the left—be quick—farewell—may 
Heaven bless you!” and, pressing the purse 
in her hand, he disappeared. 

*‘ May Heaven bless the excellent man,” 
said the mother, as she looked first at the 
gold and then. at the place where the Doale 
vanished, as if to assure herself of its reality ; 
but, recollecting his caution to be quick, she} 
turned down. the road be had directed. 

As she pursued her way along the narrow 
path pointed out to her, she indulged herself 
in pleasing anticipations, which she had be-), 


} 


Take | 
| Subinese have you to interfere? Off, or yu 


“Woman! where is your pass !” 


sake, I—” 


mies of their King. 
|—this flour is mine—go your way and th 


ig guard house.” 


| crow ded dark and heavy through her mir 
After encountering so many privation 


‘the retreating ruffian, when the bene 
her aid. 


|form and averted face of an humble 
‘cant. With an appearance of humnili 


| price of it if he would. 
“Fool!” exclaimed the sentinel, ‘ 


shall pay the price of your temerity.’ 


| tary expression of fierceness, but was i 
! ly quelled, and he repeated his request, , of 


| would return it. 

der is the guard house, and with one wo 
‘Teplied he, apparently feeling something li 
fear, as the Doale began to raise himsel!, 


exhibit his personal strength. 


telling him of the privations she had su 





fore hardly dared to think of. Her burden 
seemed less heavy as the thought of the hap- 


and of her distress at home. 


/my generosity that you are not ‘sent to t 


Vou. \, 


IVON 


Giy INT her : 


blood run chilly through her veins, $b; 
almost overcome with fos, 


“ Oh, sit, I have none—for my childrey’; 


“ Curse your children, and you too! why: 
| business have I with the rebel brats. It we 

‘better for them to die, than live and bee 
You are without a pax 


The poor woman said nothing, for she 
‘knew any thing she could say would ny 
‘avail her; the thoughts of her hel plese . 


, hardships to gain this little store for her r fami 
ily, to have it ‘thus wrested from her by a bri. 
‘tal soldier, without one effort on her part to 
preserve it, seemed too much, and she ws 
about to exert herself to gain something from 


'Doale came out of tie wood apparent ty 
Her hopes were again raised—but 


|his whole demeanor seemed changed, for th 
tall stately Doale was substituted the sloping 


meekness, he approached the sol: nag with 
agitating steps, begged of him to return the 
flour to the woman, offering to pay him the 


The Doale’s eye lighted up with a momet- 


‘ing to pay double the price of the flour, if & 
“ Have a care how you speak to me; - 
can bring the whole guard down upon yo": 


ke 


He again urged him to return the flour, 


red 


“The devil take her distress and 
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j to bandy words with me, a loyal sub- 


pretent ‘ , 
Off, or I will seize you 


‘ect of his majesty t 
as a Spy. 


The Doale slowly raised himself to his full 


= | _ , 
ion” muttered he; “do you, a paltry rebel,/| "Tis useless te defend yourself, you are a 


prisoner. Your boat, which is already in my 
|| possession, excited our suspicions. Surrender 
arms in the King’s name !” 

“ Base, hollow-hearted slave!” answered 


peight, apparently unable to quel] the rising || the Doale, as he pushed him, “make a pris- 


-oinit within him. His eye flew like light- 
ning from the sentinel to the guard house, | 
from the guard house to the sentinel, as if to 


we the extent of his exposure, and then turn- || 
ing deliberately to the sentinel, he said, em- |, 


piatically : as 
«You will not return the flour? 

« No.” 

« Now by my hopes of freedom, and by my 
country’s Wrongs, you shall,” and seizing him 
by the throat, he threw him on the ground ere | 
he had time to utter a cry. 

« Run,” said he to the woman, “ pass Vine 
street and you are safe !” 

She seized the flour and did as he directed, 
and gained the place in safety. 

The Doale now, in order to disentangle 
himself from the prostrate guard, found it ne- 
cessary to take his life. As soon, therefore, 
as ho saw the woman safe, he drew from his) 
bosom a pistol and shot the brutal soldier. The | 
cuard house was instantly alive, and numbers 
ofarmed men were seen hastening to where 
they heard the report of the pistol; the 
Doale looked around him for an instant, 
and comprehending the difficulty of escape, 
mentally resolved not to be caught in the 
act of killing a British sentinel, and rais- 
ing himself up from the body, he seized 
the dead man’s musket and sprang into the 
woods. 

“Down with the villain.” “Shoot him 
down.” “ Bring him, dead or alive,” echoed | 
from one camp to the other, and the whole | 
line of piquets was instantly alarmed. In the | 
mean time Doale was lost in the wood and a) 
general search commenced. 

The only course left for him to pursue was 
fo mount his horse, which was concealed in 
the wood, and fly to the Delaware; could he 
reach that he was safe. He knew exactly 
where a boat was situated that he had often 
used in such emergencies. 

He reached his horse and soon distanced 
the now generally alarmed guards. He had 
nearly reached the little nook, where he knew 
bis boat lay, when his horse was stopped by a 
rough grasp on the bridle, and, looking about 
him, he saw that he was surrounded by at 
least fifty British soldiers and at the same 
instant his boat shot out from the little cove 
filled with British. To knock down the 
sidier at his horse’s head with the butt end 
of his musket, was but the work of a mo- 
ment, but they immediately closed around 
lim, and one, who seemed clothed with au- 
thority, said : 











| oner of me? not while there is life in this 


? 


arm!’ and exerting his utmost strength, he 
tried to force a passage through them. 

The guard levelled his gun as he said, 
“another step, and you are a dead man !” 

“ Take death thyself, mercenary paltroon !” 
|answered the Doale. The guard fell—the 
Doale’s musket was swifter than thought— 


} 


1} - “age : 
\ and putting spurs to his spirited animal, with 


a bound he cleared them all. 
| His case was desperate—he knew it—he 
knew the whole line of piquets on the north 
of him to Frankford were alarmed, behind 
|him were the guards he had distanced ; on 
the left, Philadelphia, filled with the enemy. 
| He must pass the river, or fall into the hands 
of the enemy. Not an instant was spent in 
|thought ; his horse was tried—he knew him 
| well—he plunged unhesitatingly in, and the 
noble beast was soon snorting and struggling 
‘in the tide. Ere he half crossed it, the river 
|was thickly studded with boats filled with 
armed men. With life or death depending 
on his energy, he struck the spur rowel deep 
‘in his horse, who, seemingly understanding 
‘the danger, pressed on with renewed vigor, 
while the balls fell around him like hail, lash- 
ing the water into foam in their path. In a 
‘moment more he was safe on the opposite 
side; the tide was running fast out, and he 
|had landed near the old Slip. As soon as he 
reached the shore and found himself on 
friendly ground, his accustomed coolness 
seemed to return; turning himself round 
‘in his saddle he drew a second pistol from 
|his pocket, and took deliberate aim at one of 
| the boats,—- 
| Down, Captain, or the rebel’s ball wiil 
|reach you !” 

The caution came too late; the figure 
'which stood in the bough of the foremost 
| boat fell over a lifeless corpse into the river. 
_The pursuers were paralyzed. Seeing his 
‘advantage he sent them a laugh of defiance, 
|which rang over the waters as if in scorn; 
|drawing from his belt a light straight sword, 
jhe took it by the point and threw it at the 
nearest boat. It went whirling and whist- 
\ling through the air, in the direction of the 
front oarsman. He saw it in time, and jump- 
ing hastily up, the weapon struck directly 
'where he had been seated, quivering with its 
| point in the board as if conscious it had not 
‘finished its errand. The Doale turned his 
horse’s head and was instantly in the wood. 
| The soldiers withheld their fire as if by com- 
mon consent, while this scene was acting; 
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but now, recovering from their panic, show- 
ers of balls entered the harmless bushes, 
sending the leaves in every direction. But 
the Doale was safe—Providence rewarded 
the virtuous action to the poor woman and he 
escaped unhurt! 


The disappointed boatsmen returned to 
the shore, and many of them still affirm it 
was not mortal man they had to deal with 
—some even went so far as to say they saw 
a cloven foot in the stirrup, and as he rode 
through the water, saw a tail like that of a 
wounded serpent, twisting and turning over 
the horse’s back. 





JOHN RANDOLPH’S OPINION OF 
MARRIAGE. 


In his letters to a Young Relation, he says: 
You know my opinion of female society ; 
without it we should degenerate into brutes. 
This observation applies with tenfold force to 
young men, and those who are in the prime 
of manhood. For after a certain time of life, 
the literary man may make shift (a poor one, 
I grant) to do without the society of ladies. 
To a young man nothing is so important as a 
spirit of devotion (next to his Creator) to 
some virtuous and amiable woman, whose 
image may occupy his heart and guard it 
from the pollution which besets it on all sides. 
Nevertheless, [ trust that your fondness for 
the company of ladies may not rob you of the 
time which ought to be devoted to reading 
and meditation on your profession; and above 
all, that it may not acquire for you the repu- 
tation of a dangler—in itself bordering on the 
contemptible, and seriously detrimental to 
your professional character. A cautious old 
Squaretoes, who might have no objection to 
employ such a one at the bar, would perhaps 
be shy of introducing him as a practitioner in 
his family, in case he should have a pretty 
daughter, or niece, or sister; although all 
experience shows that, of all male inhabi- 
tants, the dangler is the most harmless to la- 
dies, who quickly learn, with the intuitive 
sagacity of the sex, to make a convenience 
of him, while he serves for a butt also. 


Rely upon it, that to love a woman as a 
mistress, although a delightful delirium, an 
intoxication far surpassing that of cham- 
paigne, is altogether unessential, nay, perni- 
cious, in the choice of a wife; which a man 
ought to set about in his sober senses; choos- 
ing her as Mrs. Primrose did her wedding 
gown for qualities that “ wear well.” 1am 
well persuaded, that few love matches are 
happy ones. One thing at least is true, that 
if matrimony has its cares, celibacy has no 
pleasures, 








From the Ladies’ Companion, 
LIFE. 


A STRUGGLE FOR UNATTAINED GOOD. 


The human heart “ hopes on, hopes ever 
The spirit of man can never rest. His poy. 
ers are never stilled. Onward, onwari. j, 
struggles, perseveringly, unceasingly, F's... 
infancy to youth, from manhood to extrey,, 
age, all his efforts are put forth for the atty,, 
ment of his desires. One by one they 9 
gratified, and he is happy. One by one thoy 
are crushed, and he is wretched. “Yer «9; 
spair is never quite despair,” and he « }ioy,. 
on, hopes ever.” One goal reached, ano:,., 
presents itself, and yet another, stil] ty 
after time does he strain every nerve gy 
bring into action his every power. 

I have been in the bosom of a family, whe»: 
youth, beauty, and genius, glowed ‘in eo) 
countenance. Their hearts were laid ope, 
to me, and when I saw their hopes, whos 
colorings would shame the many-hued boy 
which beautifies the heavens, | wonders 
not. And when J read in those young sys 
schemes glorious even as the brightest sy). 
beam, I wondered not. 

But I found myself in another household, 
where poverty and squalid want were wri. 
ten on the brow of the veriest child, and mis. 
ery had deepened furrows on the fronts o} 
those whose noon life had not yet come; ani 
when I looked for darkness and despair, | 
found each toiling with anxious eye apd 
throbbing heart fora goal which they thoug! 
to reach. I gazed intently, and read—* \a 
struggles onward and unceasingly.” 

I went out and wandered far, musing on 
the past, the present, and the future, ani 
thoughts unbidden were rushing through the 
mind, when the hum of many voices a- 
rested my attention. A group of childre 
was before me. Oh, how they laughed an! 
danced, shouted and froliced, in the joy of 
their young hearts. Now the merry chor: 
filled the air with melody, and then the fi! 
rich laugh rung gleefully upon the evening 
breeze. The live-long afternoon had the 
sported. Here, where the hazels cluster » 
thickly, they had played at “Hide and go 
seek,” ’till the stoutest panted for rest. Ther, 
where the brook bubbles its clear cold waters 
’round those smooth and slippery stones, they 
had “ followed the leader,” ’till the heart o! 
the most venturesome failed him. And ‘ 
what did they toil? 

“Oh! if] could be a leader once !” said 
tiny creature, and her full dark eye showe 
the semblance of a tear. 2 

“Try, Clara, try,” resounded on all sive 

“Yes, try sister, the stones are not Vr) 
far apart,” said a little lad on whose brow! 
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=== 
ruddy cheek, a dozen summers had told tales 
of hal piness. 

Then Clara stepped on the glassy stone, but 
drew her foot back quickly, and dared not 


she 
jo it. P 

aa Try again, Clara,” said her brother. 

And again and again she tried, ’till her lit- 


.Je foot rested firmly on the damp stone, and 


On the opposite side was a high rock and 
the little girl could not reach its top, so she 
wrned her course down the brook after she 
aj wistfully eyed the rock, and she said— 


“Oh! how I wish I was a very little 
larger, that I might lead over that high 


[ looked on those beautiful children no 

ionger, for the little Clara’s wishes had re- 
peated the lesson—* This life is but a strug- 
le for something yet unattained.” 
* Time passed, and I stood on the deck of a 
noble steamer. Around me were clustered | 
hundreds of both sexes, all ages, and every 
rank. Intent on my study of life, I silently 
massed from cluster to cluster. There was 
one group in which glowing youth and daz- 
dling beauty made a picture of singular love- 
liness, and near them [ paused. 

“Clara, my sweet sister,” said one, whose 
manly brow wore a slight shading of gloom. 
A beautiful being turned at the sound of his 
voice, and the cloud passed away. But 
that countenance! I gazed on it, and Mem- 
ory’s Harp rung loud and joyously as she} 
sung—“ The buds you loved on the green) 
sward, are before you in their full and perfect 
beauty.” 

“Clara, in the simplicity of your infant 
heart you toiled to be a ‘leader,’ on the 
stepping-stones of a purling brook. Time 
sped away, and the strings of the harp quiy- 
ered beneath your touch, or the guitar sent 
forth its melodies ‘till strains which Apollo 
might envy entranced your admiring friends. 
Then, dearest, you had reached the goal for! 
which you had toiled for weary months. Now, 
Clara, your young heart has thirsted for the 
idolatry which mind awakens, ’till its tumult- 
uous throbbings had all but destroyed its rest- 
ing place, Fast as this noble boat bears you 
from yon crowded city, do you leave be- 
hind you the scene of your temptation. Calm 
thee, sister! Come now to home, and you 
siall dwell in its pure atmosphere, and shield- | 
ed by those who love you, envy, jealousy, and | 





your peace. There the current of your life! 
may flow free from the taint of worldliness, 
‘nd from the darker stain of unhallowed am- | 
ition, Dost hear my reason for urging you | 
‘0 leave you ‘charmed circle? Dost trust! 
my love, sweet sister ?” 

“Ernest, your words fall upon my bewil-' 


|| time. 


{} 
||dered senses, and the tempest of passion is 


‘hushed, even as the mad waves were stilled 
by His voice who now bids me look not to 
earth for happiness. Brother, I erred, yet 
now will I struggle to banish from my mind 
jall traces of those unholy desires, which had 
almost embittered life. And oh! Ernest, will 
you not pray that He who was tempted in 
all points even as we are, and yet sinned not, 
|may give rest to my weary soul ?” 

Her speaking eye as she appealed to her 

brother for his aid, told him more plainly than 
those burning words—* This life is a contin- 
jued struggle.” 
I watched a youth as he passed through 
'the routine of school duties. I saw him bear 
‘from ’mid a host of competitors, the medal 
which told that in all that assemblage of 
‘youthful inteilect, none might stand before 
/him. Did he now relax those vigorous efforts 
|which made him what he wast No! He 
| went forth into the world, to toil for a name 
which should grace the annals of his country. 
Severe and arduous was his application ; in- 
|tense the agony of “hope deferred.” But he 
/reached his mark. Even there he rested not, 
‘for learn that the soul of man can ill brook 
‘inaction. ‘The senator whose wise counsel 
' was the bulwark of the nation, the statesman 
| whose noble soul scorned the petty arts of 
|cunning demagogues, the orator who with 
‘mighty eloquence enchained a wondering 
| world—labored with all the intensity of his 
god-like powers for his country’s weal.— 
“ Man toils unceasingly.” 

I looked on life in the pent-up city, and 
‘there 1 read tales of human nature, dark as 
|the storm cloud from which speaks the thun- 
‘dering voice of the Omnipotent; or fair as 
'Luna’s silver sheen upon the bosom of a 
chrystal lake. I saw man calling down the 
‘vengeance of an offended God upon his guilty 
head, as by impious deeds, and daring wick- 


‘edness, he worked out his own destruction. 


| And again was emblazoned in golden letters 
_the story of the good man’s earthly pilgrim- 
‘age. Isaw in that world of living beings, 
‘the various characters that chequer life’s 
|page. The miser, accumulating day by day, 
‘the yellow dust which his degraded soul 
|worshipped, and I turned with a sick heart 
‘from the loathsome wretch, and wondered 
‘much at the vile perversion of the Creator's 
image. 

| [saw one on whom Heaven had bestowed 


; te strings of hated criticism will not disturb | i 


gifts until it seemed he was in a higher grade 
of being than the world about him. More- 
(over wealth lay around him in the profusion 
of the sand upon the seashore. But he gave 
not God the glory, and wasted life in unceas- 
‘ing struggles to find happiness in things of 
[n all these lessons I read, “ This life 
'is spent in toil.” 
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An autumnal evening saw me wandering 
where naught met the eye but the perfect 
beauty of the glorious world. The “ day- 
god” sunk upon his couch, and the gorgeous 
drapery, falling in many a — fold, en- 
closed his resting-place. lingered on an 
eminence crowned by wildering shrubbery, 
and the wild-wood tree. A few days since, 
and they were clothed with robes of an em- 
erald hue. But winter’s harbinger had sil- 
vered the turf beneath them, and though they 
reared their proud heads, and stretched forth 
their stately branches in high disdain—the 
messenger breathed on them as he passed. 
Yet they needed not to fear his chilling breath, 
for he had but imparted to them a tenfold 
beauty, and now their rich coloring mocked 
the pallette of the painter. 

Above me was the glory of the heavens ; 
about me the glory of the earth. I revelled 
in the delightful scene. I drank in its love- 
liness until I seemed no longer a dweller in 
a world, upon which was written—* passing 
away.” The spirit sought communion with 
its Creator. The soul panted for intercourse 
with the God who gave it. Holy aspirations 
arose from the heart, and then, even when 
images of mortality seemed fading from my 
vision, and the glories of another world about 
to burst upon my gaze—the pall of darkness 
was folded about me ; the night-winds touched 
my burning brow with their soothing influ- 
ence; while in dirge-like music they chaunt- 
ed—*“ On earth there is no rest. This life is 
a continued struggle for something yet unat- 
tained !” 


ALL EARTHLY THINGS DECAY. 


Look around theé—see Decay 

On her wings of darkness sweeping 
Earth’s proud monuments away ; 
See the muse of history weeping 
O’er the ruins ‘Time hath made ; 
Strength in dust and ashes laid, 
Virtue in oblivion sleeping. 


Look around thee—wisdom, rare, 
Careless death compounds with folly, 
In a common sepulchre ! 

See the unrighteous and the holy 
Blended in one common wreck; 
Well those tears may wet thy cheek 
Tears of doubt and melancholy. 


Look around thee—Beauty’s light 

Is extinguished ; Death assembles 
Youth’s gay morn and age’s night— 
And the steadfast mountain trembles 
At his glance like autumn’s leaf— 
All, he cries, is vain, is brief; 

And the tyrant ne’er dissembles. 








Vor. V. 





Look behind thee—cities hid 

In the dark and treach’rous story : 
Many acrumbling pyramid, ~ 
Many a pile of senseless glory, 
Temples into ruin hurled, 
(Fragments of an earlier world,) 
Broken fanes, and alters hoary. 


Look behind thee—bards sublime, 
Smiling nymphs, and solemn sages: 
Go! inquire their names of Time; 
Bid him read his earlier pages. 
Foolish questioner! If fame 

Guard through years a cherished name, 
Fame itself decays in ages. 


Look before thee—all the glare, 
All the pomp around thee glowing; 
All that charms the eye or ear, — 
Strains of softest music flowing ; 
Grace and beauty—all are spread 
Toward the ruins of the dead : 
Thither thou and thine are going 


Look before thee—at yon vault, 
Where Time’s ravage is recorded, 
Thou wilt be compelled to halt; 
Thou wilt be no more regarded 
Than the meekest, meanest slave, 
Sleeping in a common grave, 
Unrespected—unrewarded. 


Look before thee—at thy feet 
Monarchs sleep like meanest creatures: 
Where are the voices, now so sweet! 
Where the fair one’s smiling features! 
Hopest thou to escape the tomb ! 
That which was thy father’s doom 
Will be thine, thy son’s, and nature’s. 


Look above thee—there indeed 
May thy thoughts repose delighted. 
If thy wounded bosom bleed, 

If thy fondest hopes are blighted, 
There a stream of comfort flows, 
There a sun of splendor glows ; 
Wander, then, no more benighted. 


Look above thee—never eye 

Saw such pleasures as await thee; 
Thought ne’er reached such scenes of joy 
As are there prepared to meet thee ; 
Light undying—seraph’s lyres— 
Angel welcomes—cherub choirs— 
Smiling through Heaven’s door to greet thee 


The Earl of Orrery justly observes, ti! 


lifp m 


whenever we step out of domestic | 


search of felicity, we come back again (is 
pointed, tired and chagrined. (ne day pas 
under our own roof, with our friends and fas- 


ily, is worth a thousand in another place. 
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From the Poughkeepsie Journal. 


THE AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 


George Somerfield was my early friend.— 
We had roamed together through the various 
vaths of science and literature, and he had 
~reatly endeared himself to me by an un- 


swerving rectitude of principle, which char- | 


.terized all his struggles to emerge from 
-yscurity and attain that eminence which 
was the reward of his untiring and well-di- 
rected exertions. 

He selected a wife who possessed great 
grength of intellect, and extraordinary 
yeguty. She was the only child of opulent 
sarents, whose blind partiality and excessive 
‘adulgence had rendered her haughty and 
imperious, and in place of that meek submis- 
son and patient forbearance which invest 
woman with so much loveliness, and which 
the trials peculiar to her sex have made so 


Rebecca greeted her guest with her wont- 
|ed cordiality of manner, while the rose on 
| Martha’s cheek assumed an unusual brillian- 
\cy as she extended her hand, and her voice 
‘betrayed some trepidation when she said, 
“permit me to introduce you to my brother, 
Dr. Somertield, Mr. Wesley. 

Charles maintained his accustomed urban- 
|ity, but his practical eye did not fail to detect 
‘the purturbation of his sister, which was 
| greatly increased when, after the usual cere- 
‘monies, Mr. Wesley proffered for her accep- 
| tance a beautiful boquet, which had apparent- 
ily been selected with the utmost care, and 
|invited her to accompany him toa party on 
the following evening. 
| When Mr. Wesley departed, Martha 
| would willingly have retired to her room to 
‘escape the raillery which she saw, from the 
| sparkling eye of her brother, was in store for 
|her; but the door was scarcely closed on the 
|retiring form of her friend, when Charles ex- 


! 

} 
| 

| 


inlispensably necessary to her happiness, 48 //claimed, with great vivacity, “now for that 
also that of aZl by whom she is surrounded, ') boquet; allow me the privilege of dissecting 
Fama Somerfield was satisfied with nothing | jt ” ; 


sjort of absolute authority and unlimited con- 
iol, which extended even to the feelings and 
ulections of her two daughters, of whom Re- 
becca was the older. 

Though not surpassingly beautiful she was 
endowed with those qualities which might be 


sid to render her surpassingly good: gentle-| 
ness, meekness, and kindness, combined with 
a love for all, were the characteristics which | 


endeared her to every heart. 
Martha, the younger, possessed greater 


personal attractions; neither was she defi-| 


cent in those mental graces, which will con- 
tinue tocharm long after every trace of beauty 
may have been effaced by the blighting hand 
of disease, 

Their only brother, Charles Somerfield, | 


for you.” 

| “ T suppose,” said Rebecca, “ you consider 
|yourself quite an adept in that art; but I as- 

||sure you at the commencement, that in analy- 

‘|sing Sumner’s boquet, we shall fathom the 
secrets of his heart.” 

“So much the better,” said Charles, and 
poor Martha’s flowers were soon scattered on 
the table. “ First—here is a rose, which is 
beauty. Ah ha! a little flattery for you, my 
|| fairy queen ; but never mind, that is the way 
|| with this love-making. Next—a violet, mo- 





||desty ; and there is a tulip, which, if I mis- 
|take not, is a declaration of love. I suppose,” 
ihe continued, “ we are now to infer that your 
‘beauty and modesty have called forth an 
|}avowal of the tender sentiment.” 


“ So much,” said Rebecca, “ for expressing 


was one of those quiet beings, who, without | one’s self through those smiles of God's good- 
any apparent effort, wins the respect and ad- |ness, as some author has happily termed 


miration of all who can appreciate intellect || 
and acquirements of the highest order, ac- | 
companied by an unobtrusive and retiring 
manner, with a heart feelingly alive to the) 
sorrows and wants of those about him. 
He had just returned from a long absence, 
during which he had pursued such a thorough 
course of medical study as eminently quali-| 
ied him to obey the promptings of his kind) 
and generous nature, and minister to the mal-| 
adies of his fellow-beings. | 
As he was seated with his sisters around 
the centre-table, on which an astral lamp was 
turning brightly, discussing the probability | 
of his professional success, they were inter- |, 
rupted by the announcement of Sumner Wes- 


| 





flowers.” 

They had proceeded thus far with their 
analysis, when the abrupt entrance of Mrs. 
Somerfield suddenly terminated their conver- 


'|sation on this subject ; but Martha’s feelings 


were not now to meet the gentleness which 
characterized the humorous remarks of her 
brother and sister. 

As the mother advanced towards the hap- 
py trio, the bright smile vanished from the 
lips of Martha, and the cheerful expression 
of the doctor’s face gave place to that of un- 
feigned astonishment, when, in a tone in 
which harshness rather than gravity seemed 
to predominate, she said, “ pray, Mise Mar- 
tha, what excuse did that detestable Sumner 


e-|| Wesley offer for calling again this evening. 
manly deportment and easy address were cal-|He surely could not have employed the 
culated to impress a stranger favorably. former one of business with your father, for 


ley, tall, fine-looking man, whose gentle-| 
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he well knows his term of absence has not 
expired.” 

Tears were her only reply; while Charles, 
—, to the disbanded boquet, informed 

is mother, that this, together with the invi- 
tation to the party, had procured them the 
favor of Mr. Wesley’s call. 

“ Favor, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Somer- 
field. “I presume you are not aware that 
his principal recommendation is his extreme 
poverty, yet he presumes to aspire—” 


“ Allow me to interrupt you, dearest mo- 
ther,” said the doctor, “ by inquiring if the 
young gentleman in question has any glaring 
fault of character that thus embitters your 
feelings? As his arrival in this city was 
subsequent to my departure from it, I must 
rely on the opinions of others with regard to 
him, rather than my own observations.” 

“He has not been very energetic in the 
acquirement of his profession,” replied Mrs. 
Somerfield, after a moment’s deliberation. 

‘** Mother,” interposed the gentle Rebecca, 
“do allow that charity which I believe you 
to possess, to extend to Mr. Wesley. Has 
he not contended successfully with the scorn 
which proud worldlings have poured on him, 
and, despite adverse circumstances that would 
have discouraged any but one of his gigantic 
mind, he has made such acquirements as will, 
I trust, enable him to pursue his professional] 
cuties in a manner so exalted as to gain him 
universal commendation.” 

“ And what have you to say in behalf of 
your friend,” asked Charles, addressing Mar- 
tha. “ Whither has that bright spirit fled ?” 
he inquired, as he now for the first time per- 
ceived her seat was vacant. 

“ Martha,” answered Rebecca, “ like a true 
military tactician, retreats where defence is 
impracticable—or, ia more fitting language, 
her kind nature cannot brook these hostile 
feelings towards one to whom she is so warm- 
ly attached ; and, lest she should be led to 
make a hasty reply, she retires when Mr. 
Wesley's merits and demerits are, as at pre- 
sent, the subject of free discussion.” 

“1 hope,” said the doctor, “ my mother has 
not forgotten that she was privileged to make 
her own selection, and will, from kind regard 
to the best feelings of her daughter, allow 
her the same liberty.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” she replied, “I cannot now, 
nor never will, willingly, consent that the 
beautiful and gifted daughter of Emma Som- 
erfield should become the wife of an obscure, 
pennyless lawyer—and, Rebecca, I wish you 
instantly to communicate to her my decision, 
which 1s definite, and from which she must 
never expect me to retract.” 


As soon as Rebecca, in obedience to her 
mother, had left the parlor on her painful er- 





| 


ley’s death.” 


delphia.” 


“ Why? 


Emerson,” 
estness. 





if a mother’s 


“ Augustus Emerson ! 
really acquainted with him, if it is to 
keeping you wish to commit the happines 
of your daughter.” 


against him? 


rand, Charles inquired what was his {, a 

opinion of Mr. Wesley ? is 
“I have not troubled myself to ascerta 

was his mother’s reply. 


Vor. v. 


— 


* Martha has ot 


now to learn (as you are wel] aware) . 
my authority is undisputed, and al 
ficient reason why she must at once a); 
the thought of an alliance with that des, 
ble man. What audacity, what imperti, 
on his part, to suppose for a moment ; 
would consign my daughter to the mor: 
tions, the parsimony, the disgrace ner 
would be the legitimate consequences of : : 
aunion. The thought Is truly intoleral 
and so exasperated did Mrs. Somertie): re 
come, that she concluded by saying 
should most heartily rejoice in Sumner Wes. 


ee wet 


“| 


“ Mother !” exclaimed the doctor, in gcc: 
amazement, “can it be possible that s such 
thought should ever have intruded itself 
your mind, and have been suffered to obrs,, 
utterance from your lips. 
to look for all that is amiable and lovey 
bosom be not found the r 
pository? Think me not deficient in fi! 
spect,” he continued, as he hurriedly ws 
the apartment—* when ] assure you 
discovery I have this evening made 
given rise to feelings of surprise and 1 reg 
which know no bounds. 


Where are we 


It has wei me 


clearly as ‘if written with a sun beam,’ 
wealth is merit in your estimation; and thy 
you have coolly and deliberately resolved : 
sacrifice the happiness of your daughter at: 
shrine of your ambition. You have evide 
been thwarted in your expectations for Vs: i 
tha; may [ not inquire whom you have s 
lected as worthy this inestimable gift 

“* That I have had my plans respect: 
I admit,” returned Mrs. 
doubtless recollect 
whom we became acquainted at the 8 
Springs in Virginia— Mr. Emerson, of Phils 


Somerfield. 


the gentleman 


» 


1 
“Vor 


wi 


I would you we 


What objections can you urz: 
If I mistake not, it is to) 
Martha is indebted for her introduction to \!r 
said the mother, with much ea: 


“I admit,” replied the doctor, “ that |» 
troduced him to my sister, but it was cn! 
recommendation of Walter Insley, in wh 
we had at that time unlimited confidence: 
but he has, as you well know, since prov’ 
most consummate villain. 
Emerson is, in all respects, fitted to be te 
associate and friend of such a man, | firm | 
believe—if every species of immorality &- 
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—__— 
vice are the necessary qualifications for form- 
ing the basis of such a friendship.” 

“That Mr. Emerson has the air and man- 
ners of a gentleman, you will not pretend to 
deny; and you will oblige me by naming 


your authority for thinking otherwise,” said |, 


\rs. Somerfield, haughtily. 

«My informant was a recent class-mate, 
one whom I have never known to indulge in 
slander, and who has long been familiar with 
the character of Mr. Emerson. He repre- 
sented him as wealthy, and of a highly re- 
sectable family, but a man with whom any 
mother, possessed of maternal feelings, would 
shudder to see her daughter connected. To 
conclude, I have been taught in these two in- 


stances, what should long since have been!) 


indellibly impressed on my mind, ‘that ap- 
arances are very deceptive.’ ” 


Having said this, with a hasty good-night, |: 
Charles left his mother to brood in vexation!! 
over her disappointment at this unexpected || 
development of Mr. Emerson’s character, and || 


sidden demolition of her fondly chérished 


hopes with regard to Martha, whom Rebecca || 


fyund in her room, with her arm resting on a 
dressing-table, from which an untrimmed 
lamp was diffusing a dim lustre over the ob- 
jects by which she was surrounded. Ob- 
serving, with pity, the pensive attitude of her 
sister, Rebecca approached her, and playfully 


laying her hand upon a small volume that}| 
was open before her, (which she recognized 


as the Pleasures of Hope, a favorite poem 
with Martha, that now appeared to have 
lost all power to charm) she said in a cheer- 
ful tone : 
“——can the noble mind for ever brood, 
The willing victim of a weary mood 2?” 


When she finished speaking, as the deli- 


cate hand on which rested the fine forehead || 


of her sister was withdrawn and extended to 
receive hers, Rebecca started involuntarily 
et the death-like pallor to which the bright 
cow of health had given place. 

Had she acted from choice, rather than ne- 
cessity, she would have instantly returned to 
her mother and exerted her argumentative 
powers in Martha’s behalf; but she knew too 
well the inutility of such a course, and imme- 
diately set about communicating, in the most 
gentle manner, the unjust decision of their 
imperious mother. 


I say unjust, for, by what authority does a 


parent presume to destroy the brightest hopes|| 


and highest anticipations of earthly happiness 
which a child has indulged until they seem 
ti important part of existence? Where is 
the boasted maternal affection, ardent and 
strong as the love of life, of that mother who 
‘coks calmly on the unceasing efforts of her 





possibly betray the withering desolation with- 
in, until the victim sinks, either into a state 
ot hopeless and lasting despondency, or seeks 
refuge from feelings that “crush the life 
from out young hearts,” in an early tomb ! 

Martha heard the unexpected message from 
her mother without evincing much increased 
agitation, save that of deep, labored respira- 
tion, while across her brow settled a shade 
of sadness; and her pale lips were firmly 
compressed, indicating but too plainly the in- 
tensity of thought and feeling within. At 
length, rousing trom her painful reverie, she 
raised her eyes with an expression of deep 
‘melancholy to those of her sister, and said, in 
a firm but low tone— 


‘“‘ Let fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long be my heart with such memories filled, 
Like the vasein which roses have once been distill'd ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang ‘round it still.” 


| This was her only comment on Rebecca's 
‘communication, but it was unfailing in its sad 
office work. From that hour all buoyancy of 
feeling vanished, and her health so rapidly 
\declined, that when the family were sum- 
|moned to the drawing-room to greet their fa- 
‘ther, after his protracted visit to England, 
\which urgent business had rendered indispen- 
isably necessary, Mr. Somerfield was shocked 
‘and surprised beyond measure at the marked 
‘change in his lovely daughter. 

| Concealing, as far as possible, his astonish- 
‘ment at that for which he was so entirely un- 
prepared, he kindly inquired of her if she had 
been long ill? 

‘“‘ Several weeks,” was her brief reply, and 
the bright tear-drops trembled on her long 
‘dark lashes, as she glanced at her emaciated 
|fingers, from one of which, in extending her 
‘arms to embrace her father, had fallen an 
‘elegant diamond ring, that was presented by 
him on the day of his departure for Europe, 
‘and on which was inscribed, “ The Parting 
Gift.” 

Her agitation became so great, that Charles, 
‘after gently replacing the ring, privately pro- 
posed to Rebecca to retire with her to her 
‘apartment, and endeavor, if possible, to sooth 
her excited feelings. 
| All the kind efforts of this excellent girl 
‘seemed likely to prove fruitless; after several 
‘vain attemps to banish the bitterness of the 
past in weaving for Marthaa bright tissue of 
the future, she took from its accustomed rest- 
'ing-place her Bible, and seating herself beside 
her sister, said, as she imprinted a kiss on 


caughter to suppress every word which could'iher vale forehead—* permit me, dearest one, 








The Ambitious Mother. 


Vou. . 








to exhibit to you a ee of the jeer © con- || 
tained in my invaluable casket. This) 
book,” she added, “has been to me as a) 
beacon-light to the tempest tossed mari-| 
ner. How often, during those periods of in-|) 
tense suffering to which, as you well know, || 
this frail frame has been subjected, have I) 
drawn consolation and encouragement from} 
its precious promises! ‘That it may direct | 
me to look with the eye of faith to Him, who} 
is able so abundantly to pour in the balm of || 
consolation on the wearied spirit, is my warm- |, 
est wish for you, who are indeed but my sec- 
ond self.” 

* ] will endeavor to listen attentively,” re-|| 
plied the desponding Martha, and Rebecca 
read aloud, as follows :— Cast thy burden|| 
upon the Lord and he shall sustain thee.— || 
Wait on the Lord: be of good courage and| 
He shall strengthen thine heart. Commit, 
thy way unto the Lord; trust also in him and 
he shall bring it to pass.” 

After reading the above, in connexion with 
other passages alike consolatory, as Rebecca | 
closed the sacred volume, she felt that her 
labor of love was amply compensated by a 
smile, which once more restored to something 
like their original beauty the attenuated fea- 
tures of her sister; and her “ heart beat tu- 
multuously with joyous emotions” when Mar-|, 
tha said—“ How greatly am [ indebted to}! 
you, my dear sister, for the hope and trust 

with which you have this day inspired me. 
You have taught me by your judicious selec- 
tions from that Holy Book, to cast aside the 
broken reed on which I have leaned until it 
has pierced my very heart, and rely on the 
arm of Omnipotence to sustain me under 
every trial. 1 think I shall in future beware || 
how I again permit ‘any of the gems which || 
I have garnered in-my early } youth, to flash 
their brilliancy between me and Heaven.’ ” 

But to return to the group in the drawing- 
room: Mr. Somerfield embraced the oppor- 
tunity when left alone with his wife and the 
doctor, of asking the latter if he had pre- 
scribed for Martha, and anxiously inquired 
what he supposed to be the nature and cause 
of her illness ? 

“Tt is a malady of the heart!” 
Charles. 

“ A disease of the heart!—and incurable 
do you think ?” said his father, without com- 
prehending him. 

“Not if I may be allowed my choice of 
remedies,” he replied, at the same time glanc- 
ing significantly at his mother. 

wl presume no one feels disposed to dic- 
tate you in this matter. What course would 
you think best to pursue?” continued Mr. 
Somerfield, supposing, from the great and 
sudden change in Martha’s appearance, that 
she was the victim of actual disease. 





returned 





i 


| « “My first step,” aia Charles, smiling 
“would be to replace that organ, of which. 
-Martha’s case there has been an entire |... 
| with one that is in a perfectly healthy on a 
‘save, perhaps, one indellible impression,” ; 
| Mr. Somerfield being relieved in a o, 
‘measure of his alarm by the last remark 
his son, which acquainted him with the try, 
state of affairs, asked “ to whom he wou); 
ply for the remedy ! ag 
| With the permission of my parents, ; 
Sumner Wesley,” was the answer. 

“ Let us no longer treat with ley; ity 1 
subject, which has really assumed a ser; 
‘aspect,” said Mr. Somerfield. “ If there , 


|s0 strong an attachment existing betwe:, 
Martha ‘and Mr. Wesley, as I see no req. 
sonable objection, she has my Consent to con. 


‘sult her own feelings, and act acc: ordi 


with me.’ 


to. 


“George,” returned Mrs. 





not conscientiously render. I consider jt, 
‘duty that I owe myself and family, if | hy 


any regard for our future reputation, to with- 


hold my approbation from such a union.” 
“ T hope, my dear,” said the husband, « 
are influenced rather by unfounded prejudi 
than cogent reasons. 
we have no right to control ? 
ward the cheerful obedience of our child w: 


a mantle of impenetrable gloom? Shall w: 


flowers? 
assume an authority with which you are 


mation the insurmountable barrier; 


the last to name such an objection.” 


so much emphasis,” said Mrs. Somerfie: 


ban 
fine features, and the tremulous motion 


his lips, that something inexpressibly painf 
was struggling for utterance. 





and you, Emma, will, I trust, fully con a 


Charles having already ascertained his yo. 
ther’s opinion, and having also said aj] ti»: 
he considered necessary or becoming, }iyy. 
riedly withdrew when she was thus appeal; 


Somerfield, «;; 
is vain to request a concurrence which | ca». 


Do you recollect th at 
it is our duty to counsel in this case, but thxt 
Shal! We [p- 


icruel disappointment, and envelope the spir: 
of this hitherto bright and joyous being, with 


bring upon ourselves a fearful accountability, 
| by destroying the happiness of one whose pat! 
way it should be our pleasure to strew wit) 
I entreat you to beware how you 





delegated.” After pausing a moment, ean 
cluded by saying—‘ I apprehend that Mr. 
Wesley’s circumstances oppose in your es‘: 


Emma, we at least, at present, should be 

“ Why do you give the words at presen’, 

looking inquiringly into the face of her hus 
d. 


He made no reply, but it was ev ident fr m 
the sudden paleness which overspread his 


For a moment, all the proud and ambitious 
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feelings of the woman were emerged in the furnished house, where all their servants, save 
more tender emotions of the wife. Taking one, were to be dispensed with, and the most 
\r, Somerfield’s band, while deep anxiety | rigid economy practised—not a murmur es- 
was depicted on her countenance, she said— caped her lips. She was cheerful herself, 
«Speak, George. _What has happened to and encouraged a contented disposition in all 
agitate you thus? Do not attempt to conceal about her—leaving no effort untried to sus- 
any thing from me.” tain Mr. Somerfield under his reverses, and 

After gaining sufficient self-control, he |to restore Martha to her natural vivacity. 
sid —* Emma, [ am bankrupt ?” After the family had been for some time 

Had a “ thunderbolt fallen at the feet” of established in their new home, while Charles 
Mrs. Somerfield, she could not have recoiled | was paying them a visit, he observed Martha 
more horror-stricken than at this unexpected arranging, with unusual care, a vase of rare 
communication from her husband. ‘To have, flowers, which she had cultivated with her 
ina moment, all the ambitious schemes which own fair hands. 
she had been for years maturing, thus frus- | ‘“ What mean all the preparations which I 
trated; to see herself compelled to descend have witnessed to-day,” he enquired.— 
from the dizzy height from which she, in fan-||“* Whose exquisite taste are these beautiful 
cied security, had so long looked in disdain flowers intended to gratify?” he added, as 
on those below her, was more than her proud |he playfully abstracted a white rose-bud from 
nature could brook. She was laid fainting |the vase, and entwined it in the rich dark 
on the sofa, and Mr. Somerfield immediate- curls of Martha, that shaded a cheek which 
ly summoned his children to attend their mo- |now gave every evidence of a perfect resto- 
ther. ‘| ration to health. 

After using efficient restoratives for her,| ‘ Allow me to reply, brother Charles,” 
he acquainted them with the embarrassed said Rebecca, who had also been silently re- 
state of his affairs, and further informed them, garding her sister. ‘ Martha wished, very 
that having perfect confidence in the integ- |much, to surprise you; and had vainly endea- 
rity of Sumner Wesley, with whom he had vored to exact a promise of secresy from 
met in London, (whither he had gone imme- me.” 
diately after receiving a letter from Mar- “A recent letter from England, informed 
tha acquainting him with her mother’s hos- us that Mr. Wesley was about to return, and 
tile feelings towards him) he had committed (very unexpectedly to us) he brings with 
the settlement of his business to him, request-| him a competency for our father, which he 
ing him, if possible, to satisfy the just demands has honestly rescued from the general 
of his creditors, and inform him speedily of | wreck.” 
the result. || Proceed,” said the doctor, as he plainly 

The sudden and intense excitement occa- | perceived that the greater secret was yet 
sioned by the overwhelming intelligence from | untold, 
her husband, was productive with Mrs. Som-| “ Well, to make a grand expose,” con- 
erfield of a violent brain-fever, attended with tinued Rebecca, “we shall look for his ar- 

rival the day after to-morrow, and on Thurs- 


delirium, which, after continuing unabated 
for several days, at length yielded to deple- day of next week, Martha is, by the consent 
of our parents, to become Mrs. Wesley.” 


ting remedies. She received every attention 
fom her family which kind feelings could) ‘“ By your permission, take the flowers,” 
suggest, and unwearied patience and assi-| said Martha, looking archly at her sister.— 
duity bestow; and when reason resumed her |“ Since Rebecca has chosen ‘whatsoever ye 
away, and long exclusion from the world by | would men should do to you, do ye even so 
the debility consequent upon the severity of |to them,’ for her rule of conduct, I presume 
her illness, together with the means used for! she will not object to my telling you, that 
its removal, had afforded time and opportu-'||she is at the same time and place to become 
nity for reflection, and a critical examination, the wife of the Rev. Frederick Beaumont, of 
of conduct and motives, Emma Somerfield | Boston.” 
was a different woman. 

The furnace of affliction through which} 


she had passed, had removed the dross of er- | 
roneous opinions, and had shown her the ut-, 
ter vanity of setting “ her affections on things | 
on the earth, rather than on things above.” 
When the straitened circumstances of her| 
husband demanded an entire change in their, 
domestic arrangements, also the abandonment | 
of their present abode, which was one of al-| 


most princely splendor, for a small, plainly-|| 





A CHARACTER. 


Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 
Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child: 
She makes excuses where she might condemn, 
Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them ; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast, 
The worst suggested, she believes the best ; 
Not soon provoked, however stung and teased, 
And, if perhaps 1 ‘ade angry, soon appeased ; 
She rather waives than will dispute her right, 
And injured, makes forgiveness her delight, 
CowPgR. 
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286 Fortune’s 


Frolics. 








BARBARA. 


The following pleasant little story is term- 
ed a frolic of fortune, but it is not so. It is 
the true and natural course of events. Pa- 
tient toil, and faithful efforts in the perfortn- 
ance of duty, never yet have gone unre- 
warded. There is no situation in life, how- 
ever humble and obscure, in which we can- 
not make ourselves so useful to those around 
us, that they will be unwilling to part with 
us. Indeed, the humbler the lot of the indi- 
vidual, the easier it is in his power to rise in 
his situation, because the demand for fidelity 
in these situations is always in advance of 
the supply, and in each grade to which we 
rise, the competitor’s increase; and a new 
stock of patience, energy and fidelity, are ne- 
cessary. But after all, there is no situation, 
from the humble apple and candy stand in 
the street, up to that of the President of the 
United States, in which one who is always 
willing to work, to do kind offices for those 
around, to be prudent and rigidly faithful, 
can possibly fail to prosper. The world is 
apt to call those who thus gradually rise in 
their condition, lucky and fortunate. But it 
is only the reward which an early, untiring, 
earnest and honest performance of duty, will 
assuredly bring.—Newburyport Herald. 


FORTUNE’S FROLICS, 


A number of years ago, there came to re- 
side in the city of Bath a worthy elderly gen- 
tleman and his wife; she was very nervous, 
and he was gouty. Having no children, they 
had begun to languish in the country; but 
now they had the pleasure of thinking the 
lady’s nerves would be strengthened; and 
that the celebrated waters, combined with 
the celebrated doctors, would dislodge the 

out. Leaving part of their establishment at 
Hillbury Lodge, they only brought with them 
their trusty, thrifty housekeeper, Mrs. Dea- 
con, who had been almost from time imme- 
morial in the family, and had the interest of 
her master and mistress at heart. After be- 
ing comfortably settled at Bath, both the pa- 
tients began to find the change of air bene- 
ficial to them, and with plenty of money, they 
did not want for society, Mr. Hillbury being 
exceedingly hospitable and fond of good living, 
of which the gout bore excellent testimony. 

If matters went on placidly above stairs, it 
was more than could be said for the lower 
regions, ‘“ War to the knife” had been de- 
clared between Mrs. Deacon and every suc- 
ceeding cook ; for, in the space of a month, 
she had engaged and turned off three. The 
waste and extravagance of the Bath cooks 
were almost beyond belief. The pounds of 
butter that disappeared in a twinkling, the 
knots of sugar, the heads of cloves and nut- 
megs, were enough to drive a saint distracted, 





Vor. V. 
and there ‘was nothing but murmurs .. 
complaints from day to day. The gold 
rings and lace veils gave proof positive 4. . 
what purpose their plunder was devoted, 
Mrs. Deacon believed, if there was one <. 
of people above another that deseryed oon, 
dign punishment, it was the cooks of By:) 
The worthy old couple were much annoy. 
by this long continued warfare, and the hit. 
complaints of the housekeeper, and they by»! 
agreed, that were it not for the cooks. Py: 
would be without a fault; and they wor 
almost afraid to meet Mrs. Deacon in +); 
morning with her list of grievances, ang }\cr 
schemes for bringing about reform. 

At length, after a dreadful blow-up be. 
tween Mrs. Deacon and Molly, the form, 
wrought up to the highest pitch, and on ti. 
point of boiling over, come to announce to her 
master and mistress that another Bath cork 
was out of the question, and next morning 
she intended going off to Bristol, to see if s\je 
could find a girl there, that would suit her 
purpose. Leave was asked and obtained, 
and away drove Mrs. Deacon in the coach, 
and in due time was set down at the abode 
of an old friend of hers, the wife of a confee. 
tioner, and into her ear did Mrs. Deacon pour 
her many grievances. She not only symp: 
thized with the afflicted housekeeper, but set 
on foot inquiries for a cleanly, good-tempered, 
active girl, who would do as she was desire, 
and, at length, the wished-for person was 
found in Barbara, or, as she was better known 
by the cognomen of Baby ; her station was 
nothing higher than that of cleaning out the 
market every Saturday, where the old wo- 
man with whom she boarded kept a sta. 
By common consent, Barbara was pronounced 
a good steady girl, of whom no one knew any 
ill—hard working, and of a most civil, oblig- 
ing temper. Mrs. Deacon was as pleased as 
possible at the favorable account given of 
Baby ; so that, when a fat, fair, fresh colored 
damsel, with blue eyes, and light auburn hair, 
presented herself to the housekeeper, she was 
perfectly satisfied. No ear-rings, no curs 
dangling from each side of her face, but with 
tresses braided, and a neat mob cap, dark 
gown, and snow white handkerchief an‘ 
apron. An arrangement was soon made, an! 
Mrs. Deacon left Bristol in triumph with her 
treasure, bidding defiance to the cooks of 
Bath, from this time henceforth. ; 

Mrs. Deacon was determined to mate 
Baby a first rate cook, and, fortunately, =) 
had good materials to work upon; for althous? 
Barbara was at first astonished at the variety 
of saucepans, stewpans, pots and kettles, of 


tention, under Mrs. Deacon's manageme®’, 





she never needed to be twice told the s2m° 


every sort and dimension, yet, by dint of *- 


thing. The harmony that reigned above &0 
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No. 12. ~ 
below was quite delightful to the old couple ‘been among the first to blame Mr. Hilbury 
yo complaints of the insolence and extrava- | for marrying, actually proposed for her hand ; 

a of servants. Barbara was a treasure | but she replied “that she knew that he only 
ee all price. Four months after Barbara | wanted her money ; but, that when she did 
ind entered her new service, the old lady | marry, it would be a man who would esteem 
was taken ill; she required constant attend- |and be kind to her.” Barbara kept her word. 
ance, and she was occasionally rather fretful. || She made a rational second choice, and en- 


\rs. Deacon did not feel herself equal to sit- | joyed all the happiness her good conduct de- 


The Infant Martyrs. O87 











ting up night after night. Barbara, who felt | served. 
vrateful to her benefactress, tendered her | 
services, When she made herself so useful, | 
that the old lady preferred her to Mrs. Dea-| 
con, Barbara was never sleepy; she was) 
never seen with a frown upon her face, no 
matter how unreasonable her mistress might | 
ho: she never bounced about the room as the | 
housemaid did, but walked in so cautious a 
manner that her step was not heard. In spite, | 
however, of the celebrity of the Bath doctors, | 
the old lady died, recommending Barbara to 
the care of the old gentleman, and in her} 
will leaving her faithful attendant a hand-, 
sme present. Such proofs of regard were | 
enough to raise a little envy on the part of | 
Mrs. Deacon, had not Barbara borne her 
prosperity in the meekest manner possible, 
and still continued her plain simple style of | 
dress, and her modest demeanor. 
Mrs. Deacon, soon after the death of her 
mistress, fell into bad health; her native air 
was recommended to her, and she set off for, 
Devonshire, leaving Barbara to take care of 
her master, whose gout had been rather trou- | 
blesome. But Barbara was so gentle in wrap-| 
ping up his gouty foot, and so well adjusted’ 
his velvet shoe without giving him pain, that| 
he began to consider Barbara as great a trea-' 
sure as his wife had been. And he thought 
within himself, what would become of me if 
Barbara should leave me, or, if she should | 
marry ! and now I think of it, I suspect the 
stocer’s foreman is looking after her. Bar-; 
tara is good looking and sweet tempered.—_ 
Thus did the old gentleman cogitate day after 
‘ay upon the possibility of Barbara leaving 
iim, until at length he determined to make 
jer his own, by the firmest of ties; and, to 
the damsel’s astonishment, proposed to mar-| 
ryher. She had no particular attachment to 
any one, and they soon settled the affair, to 
the amazement of all Bath, which was in 
quite an uproar upon the occasion. If he had 
ven @ poor man nobody would have given’ 
themselves any trouble about him; but for 
the rich Mr. Hilbury to degrade bimself, was 
scandalous. 
_ Barbara was as 
een & servant, an 


ood a wife as she had! 

conducted herself so 
much to the satisfaction of her husband, that, | 
at his death, which occurred some years af-! 
‘er, he left all his wealth to his widow, who! 
tad in a short time admirers and lovers even! 
‘mongst the nobility. One of those who had 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE INFANT MARTYRS. 
BY THOMAS M°KELLAR. 


The Eastern Magi came from far, 
Led on their journey by a star; 
O’er field and flood it guided them 
Until they came to Bethlehem. 


It stood above that little town, 

And pour’d its lustrous beauty down ; 
Though least of thousands in the lot 
Of Judah was that humble spot.* 


For Micah, in his prophecy, 

Had told of One who should arise 
In Bethlehem, and who should be 

Th’ eternal Lord of earth and skies ! 


And it was fitting that a star 
Should point where its Creator lay, 
And guide earth’s wisest men from far, 
To Him their gifts and praise to pay. 


Myrrh, frankincense, and golden gem 
They gave the Babe of Bethlehem ; 

And wealth and worship forth they pour’d 
To Him who is creation’s Lord. 


The cunning Herod—cruel king— 
Was fain the holy Babe to slay ; 

And charged that they to him should bring 
The tidings where the Saviour lay. 


But they, in dreams by Heaven forewarn’d— 
The monarch’s crafty orders scorn’d ; 
And Jesus’ parents sped their flight 

To Egypt, in the darksome night. 


The tyrant-monarch, mad with rage, 
In blood would now his wrath assuage ; 
He sent, and every infant slew 

Who there its breath of being drew ! 


Then many a smitten mother, wild 

With hopeless grief, bemoan’d her child ; 
All desolate, she wept her dead, 
Refusing to be comforted ! 


*T was heard in heaven, that mother’s cry ! 
The king died as the brutal die ; 

While those to whom his wrath was given, 
In crowds went up to God in heaven! 
Philadelphia, April, 1842. 





* Micah y. 2. 





COME O’ER THE LEA. 


A SONG,—COMPOSED FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND,—BY C. 8. PERCIVAL. 





In a note accompanying the following, the author says—‘ The words of the enclosed Song were en», 


nearly a year ago, and published a few months since, in a little volume of poems. * * *, 
composed for the words, and I now oifer them together for publication in the Garland.” 


The tune y as lat 
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Come o'er the lea, my love, with me, The breeze is floating balm -i-ly; For Spring again comes 
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o’er the main, And flow’rets deck the dewy plain. 
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Then come with me we'll pluck the flow'rs, Anj 
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Seconp Verse. 


Come o’er the lea, my love, with me, 

The cuckoo calls from out the tree, 

The turtle dove beside his love, 

Sings sweetly in the echoing grove. 

Then come with me—their song shall hush 
Within our hearts each throb of pain: 

The happy robin + ad the thrush, 
Shall teach us happiness again. 
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vernal air, And we'll forget our weary hours; Forget we are a_ friendless pair. 
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Tuirp VERSE. 


My Comis, come—Oh! might we roam 

And find for us a woodland home, 

In some sweet dell, we two would dwell, 

And bid the heartless world farewell ! 

There cold Disdain would ne’er intrude, 
And Scorn and Envy be forgot, 

And blighting Care would be subdued, 
For Love would bless our sylvan cot. 





MUSICAL THOUGHTS. 


There is no standard of tone or pitch among musical 
men, and there is no certainty that that which is called 
the note C now, shall not be called D or E in time to 
come. It may be said, that we have tuning-forks, and 
they are standards. Still we are in a great dilemma to 
get a standard of tone, or pitch in music. Tuning-forks 
seldom agree in the tone, and the pitch of a tuning-fork 
will be made lower by heat and higher by cold. Sup- 
posing two celebrated violin players were tuning their 
instruments together, if one had kept his pitch-key in 
his waistcoat pocket, and the other in his coat pocket, 
one violin would be screwed up higher than the other. 
Tuning-forks would not be put inconveniently out of 
tune by being carried in the pocket. But tosucha 
degree have notes altered, that what was C two hun- 
dred years ago, isnow Bflat. The great bell of London, 
we are told, is marked C, and it is now B flat. The 
great bell of Lincoln, the oldest in England, is also 
marked C, and it is now A. The pitch of the bell is 
not sunk, but the pitch of the musicians has increased, 
and there is no reason why they should not keep screw- 





| must take air of a certain pressure, for example," 
| degrees of the barometer. 
| be set in motion until, by means of the hands trave 





ing up their instruments till they alter the note ( stl 
farther, till C corresponds to the D or the E of the pre 
sent scale. This is very inconvenient both in vo 
and instrumental performances, as the instruments mac 
twenty years ago are now quite out of tune. The instr 
ments of this country are screwed up half a tone hisitt 
than in Italy. This is the reason why Italian singe 
when they first come here, cannot sing ; they attribute 
it to the atmosphere and other fanciful causes, woe 
the true reason is, that the instruments in this cove 
try are higher than those in Italy. It may be ashe 


| how can this alteration in pitch be prevented 
| employing a tonometer, a measurer of tone, in ©" 


junction with a thermometer and barometer. We 


The tonometer must the 


aye 


ling over the dials, we can ascertain that there be" 


| been 240 openings of the holes in the instrume® 
| when the note C, the middle C of the piano, will ® 


sounded. 














